MARLBOROUGH
some weeks excited all minds, and, as may be imagined,
there was no lack of explanations. Surmise was acid but
not entirely ill-informed. Count Stratemann, the Minister
of the Empire, wrote to Vienna on February 8 :
As Marlborough did not become Quartermaster-General after
the taking of Kinsale, he first attempted to stir up the English
people against the Government by complaints that all the higher
Army commands were only for foreigners, since the command in
England and Scotland was in the hands of the Duke of Leinster,
Count Schomberg; that in Ireland under Ginkel, that of the
English forces in Flanders under Count Salm [Solms], and
according to Churchill the British had nothing to console them-
selves with. Secondly, in public assemblies he had accused the
King of ingratitude, and said that he could neither punish nor
reward. Thirdly, Marlborough had tried, by means of his wife,
who is chief lady-in-waiting to the Princess of Denmark, to cause
discord between the Queen and the Princess. Finally, what is
still more important, despite the fact that he had betrayed King
James, he had endeavoured to conciliate that monarch again.1
Another explanation has lived because of a telling story
attached to it. The King is said to have made Marlborough
privy with only Danby and Shrewsbury to a plan for the
attack upon Dunkirk. News of this intention, we are told,
had reached the enemy through the Duchess of Tyrconnel,
and the project had to be abandoned on account of the French
counter-preparations. William, much incensed at this breach
of faith, asked the three lords to whom alone he had confided
1 Translated from the reports to Vienna in the appendix to Klopp, Der Fall des
Hauses Stuart, vi, 375.
Mr Atkinson considers that "the most satisfactory explanation is that which
represents the King as telling Nottingham that he had disgraced Marlborough for
fomenting discord and disaffection in the Army and for his correspondence with
Saint-Germains. He added ' he has rendered such valuable service that I have no
wish to press him too hard.' ** There is nothing to object to in this. But Mr Atkinson
cites Wolseley (ii, 263) as his authority. Wolseley bases himself upon Vol. XI, No. 1i,
of " Tracts in the Athenaeum Library." Students of history will be surprised to learn
what this tract is. It is one of the lampoons published against Marlborough in 1711
under the title Oliver's Pocket looking Glass. It is anonymous; but the style is similar
to Mrs Manley's productions already noticed in an earlier chapter, and evidently comes
from the same factory of party propaganda. That such a piece of trash issued nine-
teen years after the event should be described by one friendly historian on the authority
of another as *' the most satisfactory explanation " illustrates the flimsiness of the
foundations upon which the most conscientious writers are content to rely.
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